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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Bdition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

** Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...,... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 
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of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

“* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
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charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Shetch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then_we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His h is sp (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Paii Mall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
certain letters 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which nave not hitherto been ted 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. enew 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.”—Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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Hotes, 


TWO OF EDWARD FITZGERALD'S 
EARLY POEMS. 

THE many admirers of Edward Fitzgerald 
may be interested in two contributions which 
appear under his name in ‘The Keepsake’ 
for 1835. They are not reprinted in Mr. W. 
Aldis Wright’s collection of his *‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains.’ There does not appear 
to be any complete list of Fitzgerald’s con- 
tributions to periodical literature. The first 
is accompanied by an engraving from a 
drawing by Ch. Aubry. 

THE SLEDGE. 

Just fancy, Sweet Cousin! a ride 

In a carriage so curiously plann’d, 
That it matters not whether your guide 

Steers you over the water or land : 
Where you have n’t that exquisite bore, 

A postilion, *twixt you the wind ; 
Where the lady sits always before, 

And the gentleman always behind ; 
Just fancy the bliss one must feel, 

Just fancy the pace one might go, 
Unincumber’d by pavement or wheel, 

Slipping over a journey in snow ! 


Just picture yourself on the back 
Of this comical land Dragon-fly, 
Not fearing your axle will crack, 


Not dreading your linch-pin will fly ; 
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Not bumping and thumping away, 
In a fever of terror and fright, 
And shaken to pieces by day, 
To be jolted to jelly by night ; 
But slipping and sliding along 
A sort of Macadamised snow, 
Where your harness can seldom go wrong, 
And your coachman can never go slow. 


Your horse (like a Hercules) dress’d 
In a Nemean lioness’ skin, 

A neat silver flask of the best 
Eau de vie in the pockets within : 

On which side soever you ’re bent, 
O’er those snow-cover’d mountains or dells, 

You’ve a running accompaniment 
Of the tinyest musical bells : 

And thus your gay journey is sped, 
Unlike our dull voyages here ; 

Gay plumes waving over your head, 
Sweet sounds tinkling into your ear! 


Roll’d up in a tippet and muff 
As soft as the + aoe re of doves, 
With a neat little black sable ruff, 
And a warm pair of white ermine gloves ; 
You may laugh at the frost and the sleet, 
You may smile at the wind and the snow, 
You ’ve a warming-pan under your feet, 
And the frost cannot get at a toe: 
Not exposed, every hour in the day, 
To extremes such as worry us here, 
Where we’re freezing from August to May, 
And just thawing—the rest of the year! 


This world’s full of changes they say ;— 
The Lievens, whom all of us miss, 
Perhaps may be driving to-day 
In a strange-looking Drosky, like this ! 
Dear princess ! henceforth what a tax 
That dancing with spinsters will be ; 
And who will now care, O Almacks! 
Any more, for your muffins and tea ? 
But whoever the friends you may cheer, 
Or wherever the fates speed your flight, 
Sweet Lieven ! you ’ll think of us here, 
When you clasp on your brace/ets* at night. 


Oh, trust me, whatever they tell 
Of the cold of those rarified skies, 
One could manage to live very well 
With a bright pair of Russian blue eyes! 
The tenderest hearts, we are told, 
Oft beat in the chilliest form ; 
So—skies that are awfully cold 
Cover bosoms warm ; 
And I cannot imagine a way 
To ensure one so pleasant a life, 
As thus driving through snow ev’ry day, 
With a dear little Muscovite wife ! 


The second piece is illustrated by a charac- 
teristic drawing of George Cattermole. 


LORD SURREY AND THE FAIR GERALDINE. 
“In the reign of the second Grand Duke of 
Tuscany of Lorenzo’s family (Cosmo L.), Florence, 
it is said, beheld a novel and extraordinary 


* A magnificent bracelet was presented to Princess 
Lieven, on her departure from this country, by the 
y»atronesses of Almacks and a small circle of her 
riends. 
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spectacle. A young traveller from a court and a 
country which the Italians of that day seemed 
to regard much as we now do the Esquimaux, 
combining the learning of the scholar and the 
amiable bearing of the courtier, with all the rash 
bravery of youthful romance, astonished the in- 
habitants of that queenly city, first, b 

her polished nobles in the splen 

and the gallantry of his manners; and next, by 
boldly proclaiming that his ‘ Ladye-love’ was 
superior to all that Italy could vaunt of beauty ; 
that she was oltre /e belle, bella, fair beyond the 
fairest ; and maintaining his boast in a_ solemn 
tourney, held in her honour, to the overthrow of 
all his opponents. This was our English Surrey, 
one of the earliest and most elegant of our amato: 
poets, and the lover of the Fair Geraldine.—Accord- 
ing to the old tradition repeated by all Surrey’s 
biographers, he visited on his travels the famous 
necromancer Cornelius Agrippa, who, in a magic 
mirror, revealed to him the fair figure of his 
Geraldine, lying dishevelled on a couch, and, by 
the light of a taper, reading one of his tenderest 
sonnets.” —‘ Loves of the Poets.’ 


T'was thus, in the good days of eld, 

When hearts burn’d with chivalry’s blaze, 
Our own gallant Surrey beheld 

Young Geraldine weep o’er his lays : 
Twas thus, by the dark wizard’s spell, 

He saw her reposing at eve, 
The song he had taught her so well, 

Still making her young bosom heave ; 
Still waking as tender a sigh 

As though her loved poet were near,— 
Still causing as tearful an eye 

As though Surrey could kiss off each tear! 


Oh! would that our Sages had power 
To call up such visions of bliss— 
Fo show us, in hall or in bower, 
Our ladies, through mirrors like this ; 
If, instead of their new Figure-Looms 
For totting-up sixes and sevens, 
For our Warburtons, Althorpes, and Humes, 
They’d make a few portable Heavens 
Like these, for poor youths, who, with me, 
Love to gaze on their mistresses’ brow, — 
What a fool Mr. Babbage would be 
To such Glass Manufacturers now ! 


Though could we again hope to raise, 

From his grave, the famed Wizard to life, 
For a few of the bards of our days, 

Just to peep at a Love—or a Wife ; 
Instead of beholding her lie 

In this love-stricken pose, on her bed, 
Warm tears streaming down from her eye, 

And the chaste silver moon o’er her head, 
Sobbing over a sonnet or lay,— 

Ten to one but the maid met his sight 
Spinning round, in a tee-totum way, 

With some light-footed waltzer by night ! 


And oh! by the Stars! it were fun, 
If a few little girls that one knows, 
Who each looks demure as a nun, 
Could be seen through this glass by her beaux : 
Alas! how the lovers would rave, 
Alas ! how the maidens would swoon,— 
And how many a Romeo’s grave, 
Chalk Farm! wouldst thou see, by thy moon! 


rivalling | 
dour of his state | 


How seldom would bachelors wive, 
How plenty old maids would appear, 
Could dear old Agrippa contrive 
To pass a few weeks with us here! 

It is the fashion now to disparage the 
“annuals,” and it must be freely admitted 
that they were sometimes feeble, but at their 
best they are often interesting. Mr. Frederic 
Mansel Reynolds, the editor of ‘The Keepsake,’ 
managed to secure some interesting con- 
tributors. A periodical for which Words- 
worth, Mrs. Shelley, and Aubrey de Vere 
wrote is not to be disdained. 

E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 

[Is it not possible that these poems are by another 
Fitzgerald, for whom see ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’ *) 


THEODORA DE VERDION. 

Some time since a correspondent sent me 
the following interesting particulars, which 
he tells me he a privately 
printed volume of memoirs :— 


*“‘Commonly known by the name of Chevalier 
John Theodora de Verdion, who lived in London, 
disguised as a man, a teacher of languages and a 
walking bookseller, this singular woman was born 
in 1744, at Leipsic, in Germany, and died at her 
lodgings, in Upper Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
London, 1802. She was the only daughter of an 
architect of the name of Grahn, who erected several 
edifices in the city of rlin, particularly the 
Church of St. Peter’s. She wrote an excellent hand, 
and had learned the mathematics, the French, 
Italian, and English languages, and possessed a 
complete knowledge of her native tongue. Upon 
her arrival in England she commenced teaching of 
the German language under the name of Dr. John 
de Verdion. In her exterior, she was extremely 
grotesque, wearing a bag wig, a large cocked hat, 
three or four folio books under one arm and an 
umbrella under the other, her pockets completely 
tilled with small volumes, and a stick in her right 
hand. She had a good knowledge of English books; 
many persons entertained her for her advice relative 
to purchasing them. She obtained a comfortable 
subsistence from teaching and translating foreign 
languages and by selling books, chiefly in foreign 
literature. She taught the Duke of Portland the 
German language and was always welcomed to his 
house ; the Prussian Ambassador to our Court re- 
ceived from her a knowledge of the English lan- 

age; and several distinguished noblemen she 
ocmentie visited to instruct them in the French 
tongue; she also taught Edward Gibbon, the cele- 
brated Roman historian, the German language 
previous to his visiting that country. This extra- 
ordinary female has never been known to have 
appeared in any other but the male dress since her 
arrival in England, where she remained upwards of 
thirty years; and upon occasions she would attend 
at Court, decked in a very superb attire ; and was 
well remembered about the streets of London ; and 
particularly frequent in attending book auctions, 
and would buy to a large amount, sometimes a 
coach-load. ere her singular figure generally 
made her the jest of the company. Her general 
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purchase at these sales was odd volumes, which she 
used to carry to other booksellers and endeavour to 
sell, or exchange for other books. She was also a 
considerable collector of medals and foreign coins of 
rold and silver ; but none of these were found after 
er decease. She frequented the Furnival’s Inn 
Coffee-house in Holborn, dining there almost every 
day; she would have the first of everything in 
season, and was as strenuous for a large quantity, 
as she was dainty in the quality of what she chose 
for her table. At times, it is well known, she could 
dispense with three pounds of solid meat; and we are 
sorry to say she was much inclined to the dreadful sin 
of drunkenness. Her death was occasioned by falling 
downstairs, and she was, after much affliction, at 
length compelled to make herself known to a Ger- 
man physician, who prescribed for her, when the 
disorder she had, turned to a dropsy, defied all cure, 
and finished the life of so remarkable a female.” 


W. Roperts. 


Joun Massy.—I have tried in various | 
ways for twenty years or more (once or twice | 
through ‘N. & Q.’) to verify the tradition of | 
the origin of the most prominent Massy | 
family in America, that the founder in this | 
country was a boy kidnapped from the coast 
of Ireland, and that his tather was the high | 
sheriff of the county of Limerick. 

As the result it appears that Hugh Massy, | 
sometimes called captain and sometimes | 
general, was the sheriff of Limerick County 
in 1674, and that his oldest son John, 1662- | 
1724, was kidnapped from the shore with | 
other boys, among whom was one Rawdon, | 
who was reclaimed by his family many years | 
afterward, some one acquainted with his dis- 
appearance having casually heard his name | 
called in a roll of soldiers here. 

“General” Hugh Massy was a brother of | 
Major-General Sir Edward Massy, and was 
the grandfather of two Irish peers, viz., Baron 
Massy of Duntry League and Baron Clarina, 
and his kidnapped son founded here a family 
which has comprised many men distinguished 
in military and civil life, including the Hon. 
William L. Massy, who was Governor of New 
York, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
State for the United States. 

No doubt the disturbed condition of Ire- 
land in the latter part of the seventeenth | 
century made such kidnapping possible and | 
search for the missing heir fruitless, but one | 
would suppose that the recovery of young | 
Rawdon would have enabled the family to! 
trace John Massy here. 

Boston, Mass. 


Baron DILton, 1731-1805: Baron 
Joun Dron, 1734-1806. — These 
contemporaries were indebted for titles to 
the same continental monarch, and to the 
same English monarch for the royal licence | 


| which are 
| observed by hundreds of persons. 


to bear them in this country ; were in the 
enjoyment of the same kind of reputation for 
enlightened philanthropy ; and were promi- 
nent in the Society of Freemasons, though in 
different countries. As a consequence, their 
identity has been confounded in the books of 
reference. Perhaps this would not matter 
much but that the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is one of the books in question. 
An otherwise painstaking article on Baron 
Dillon welds them both into one, even to the 
begetting of their children. The fact that 
both the barons were Freemasons has led to 
the insertion of an article, disentangling their 
personalities, in the current part of Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, the archeological 
journal of the Society of Freemasons. As 
the authority of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is usually unquestioned and un- 
uestionable, it seems desirable that reference 
should be made in these columns to the mysti- 
fication that vitiates its notice of Baron John 
T. Dillon and his son Admiral Sir W. H. 
Dillon. The authorities are set out at length 
in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. xii. part i, 
yp. 19-23. W. J. Coerwopr Craw Ley, 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

[We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
reprint from the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum of the 
lives of the two Dillons, with a portrait of Baron 
Dillon (Margate, Keble’s Gazette Office, 


DicKEns’s “ ANtHony Humm.”—The identi- 
fication of thecharacters in our great novelists 
is always an entertaining, if not always a pro- 
fitable amusement. I was told some years 
ago that the startling caricature in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ of the United Brick Lane 
Branch Meeting of the Temperance Society 
was intended to refer to an actual locality 
and a once-existent teetotal organization. The 
character of Anthony Humm was said to be 
based upon that of the late Mr. G. J. Knight, 
who died in 1875, and was in his day well 
known as a temperance advocate. 

E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


VISITING THE WIsHING WELLS.—The follow- 
ing is a cutting from the Daily Mail for 
8 May :— 

“In Scotland old customs die hard, especially in 
the Highlands, as was evidenced yesterday, the 
first Sunday in May, when the time-honoured 
practice of paying a visit to the wells, the waters of 

| oe for their healing virtues, was 
Young and old 
journeyed from Inverness during the day to St. 
Merve Well, which is situated near to blasted 
Culloden Heath, and after drinking the water acoin 
was dropped into the well. This act is supposed to 
be an earnest of good health and success during the 
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year. The practice of visiting ‘wishing wells’ has 
descended from father to son, and despite the fact 
that many ministers point out that it is not con- 
ducive to keeping the Sabbath holy, and is only fit 
for superstitious Larberions, still the numbers who 
go to the well never diminish. Not only was the 
yractice observed in parts of Inverness-shire, but in 

oss-shire also numbers of people visited the famous 
healing well of Craigie Howe, deposited their coins, 
and returned apparently satisfied that trouble and 
sickness had effectually been guarded against in the 
coming year.” 

CELER ET AUDAX. 


Muscat.—A brush with pirates on the x | 
to Muscat appears to have been my grand- 
father’s only notable feat of arms in the 
course of upwards of forty years’ service. 
This bears out the comparison which Capt. 
Marryat takes occasion to draw in the course 
of one of his novels as to the relative means, 
merits, and opportunities of the officers 
of the Indian and Royal Navies. The 
incident is recorded in the ‘ History of the 
Indian Navy (1613-1863), by Charles Rath- 
bone Low, Lieut. (late) LN. F.R.G.S., &e. 
(London, Bentley, 1877, 2 vols.), vol. i. 
pp. 340-1 :— 

“In this same month of January [1816] they 
the Joasmi pirates] attempted to cut off a large 
paghalah laden with treasure, in tow of the Aurora, 
fourteen guns, Capt. Jeakes, upon which the cruiser 
wore round and fired into them. After a smart 
action, during which Capt. Jeakes exhibited sea- 
manlike skill of a high order in manceuvring his 
ship so as to prevent the pee from capturing his 
convoy, the enemy were beaten off and made sail. 
In this affair the Joasmi fleet consisted of about 
fifteen dhows and trankies, and the fire of the 
Aurora was so sustained and accurate that she sank 
many of them, the remainder making their escape 
under cover of night. Capt. Richard Kinchant, 
who was Acting Lieutenant on board the Aurora, 
writes to us of this action: ‘ At Bushire we received 
orders from the Political Resident of the Persian 
Gulf, Capt. Bruce, formerly of the Bombay Marine, 
to convoy to Muscat, on our way to Bombay, a large 
baghalah containing a considerable amount of trea- 
sure for the Imaum of Muscat. On our passage 
down the Gulf, one evening a little before sunset, 
we fell in with about fifteen dhows and trankies, 
and they looked to me like a forest of masts 
ahead with all sails down. We looked well 
to the baghalah astern, in tow of us, knowing 
that their object in laying in wait for us was 
to cut her off. The Aurora stood on her course 
with a light nor’wester, steering right through 
the fleet, and as we approached we gave them 
both broadsides, shotted with grape or canister, 
which told well. During the action that ensued 
we sank many and disabled others. We had 
to pay great attention to our convoy to prevent 
their cutting her tow-rope, and some of the smaller 
craft, pulling twenty oars, ventured near at times 
for that purpose. Capt. Jeakes directed me to 
superintend the management of the baghalah, so I 
was on the poop of the Aurora the whole time, and 
had no very easy task in keeping so towering a 
vessel close to the Aurora without great risk, and 


small shot came fast and thick among us on the 
poop. We continued to pepper them with grape 
and canister, and if we could only have had two 
hours’ more daylight, we should have given a better 
account of them. At dusk the chief of Ras-ul- 
Kymah, who was in command, burnt a blue light 
and stood over to the Arabian coast with the re- 
mainder of his fleet. Capt. Jeakes thanked me 
on the quarterdeck for my management of the 
baghalah, which would have been a great prize to 
them. On our arrival at Muscat the Imaum pre- 
sented Capt. Jeakes with a valuable sword and 
Arab horse, which became a great favourite with 
the sailors.’” 

I suppose it may have been upon this 
occasion that, as my father used often to tell 
me, my grandfather dispersed the pirates, 
who were attacking him on the quarters, 
where he was unarmed, by having two of his 
broadside guns hoisted on to the poop. I 
know nothing of the “ valuable sword ”; But I 
have a rather trumpery Eastern battle-axe 
with a dagger screwing into the handle (I 
saw a similar one at the 1895 Earl’s Court 
India Exhibition), which may possibly have 
been the article in question. | have, however, 
besides his epaulets and a uniform coat, two of 
the commodore’s sword-belts and slings ; one 
is of blue velvet and the other of a sort of 
violet silk and gold brocade. Capt. Kinchant 
was, I believe, the father-in-law of Lieut. Low, 
and at the publication of the ‘ History’ he, 
then aged, living in the south of London, and 
complaining of the fogs from the river, wrote 
to my father, offering him the work. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


“ INpDEX.”—-I was cogitating how to describe 
the very insuflicient manner in which our 
dictionaries treat some words, when Mr. 
James Piatt happily supplied me with a 
word. In his note on ‘Jalap’ (ante, p. 269) 
he observes that the dictionaries treat it in 
what seems to be a very cavalier manner. 
This exactly applies to the word “index ”— 
as regards books. 

I have always considered that the entries 
in an “index” must be in alphabetical order, 
and that a “contents” follows the order of 
the pages. But it appears from Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley’s most useful work ‘What is an 
Index?’ 1879 (p. 9), that in the seventeenth 
century the alphabetical order was not neces- 
sary, and that “index” was often used for 
“contents.” Mr. Wheatley goes on to show 
that this was “the old meaning of the word,” 
and that 
“by the present English usage, according to which 
the word fab/e is reserved for the summary of the 
contents as they occur in the book, and the word 
index for the arranged analysis of the contents, 
we obtain an advantage not enjoyed in other lan- 
guages, for the French Jab/e is used for both kinds, 


as is Indice in Italian and Spanish.” 
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The ‘Century Dictionary’ describes “index” 
much better than any other, but it does not 
satisfy me. It says it is 
“a detailed alphabetic (or rarely classified) list 
or table of topics, names of persons, places, &c., 
treated or mentioned in a book or series of books, 
pointing out their exact positions in the volume.” 

Now instead of “or rarely classified” I 
want “it is better not classified,” and I am 
not certain that I would not like to add 
“either generally or in sub-headings,” but I 
would waive this if I got the former in. Am 
I wrong in desiring a dictionary not only to 
give us the various meanings of words, but 
to define the true and accurate meaning ? 

It has been properly said that a book 
should have a table of contents as well as 
an index. I once put “Contents” only to a 
pamphlet, and a critical friend objected to 
it, as he said there was no’such thing—it was 
slang : I must put, he said, “A Table of Con- 
tents.” However, hoping to help naturalize 

Contents,” I left the single word, and there 
it is still. 

One of our journals, not satisfied with 
“Contents,” puts “Index of Contents,” and 
the result is neither an index nor a table of 
contents, but a hotchpot of both, in which 
one never can find anything. 

Other “indexes” (the proper English plural 
of “index,” see Wheatley, c4rd., p. 9) are 
arranged in a number of classified os Aaa 
and you have to look under some haif-dozen 
headings without finding what you want. I 
have already (9 S. i. 35) illustrated the dis- 
advantage of imaginary headings in an index. 

THOMAS. 


JANE Suore.—The following paragraph, 
identifying the site of the residence and 

lace of business in the City of London of 
Jane Shore’s husband, which I met with 
some time since in the Morning Post of 
10 Nov., 1818, is worthy to be preserved in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and will, I think, interest the 
readers :— 

“The house in which the husband of the cele- 
brated Jane Shore formerly lived, it can be proved 
by old leases, was No. 43 in Lombard Street. It 
is supposed the present house of that number is the 
same dwelling, though, from the extensive repairs 
it has undergone at various periods, it has now a 
modern appearance. Shore was a silversmith, and 
his house has always continued in the occupation 
of one of that trade till within the last fourteen 
years, when it came into the hands of Mr. Alger, a 

tmaker, who is the present occupant.” 

I find that this John Algar (sic) carried on 
the trade of a bootmaker at 43, Lombard 
Street from 1807 to about 1820 (probably for 
fourteen years)—at least his name as such 
first appears at that address in the annual 


‘Post Office London Directory’ for 1807, and 
is so continued yearly down to at least 1819 
(inclusive). I have been unable to refer to a 
copy of the issue for 1820, but according to 
that for 1821 he had then removed to 38, 
Poultry. In 1801 he appears to have carried 
on the like business at 32, Mark Lane. The 
house in question may therefore have been 
in the occupation of a silversmith as late as 
1806 ; but it could hardly lay claim to being 
anything more than a re-erection on the 
same site, shortly after the great fire of 1666, 
of that actually occupied by Shore—who, it 
may be added, was, as I have always under- 


ANCIENT Water- prees.— The following 
appears in the Daily Telegraph of 8 May :— 
“During the progress of some excavations along 
Oxford Street, east of Marble Arch, the workmen 
recently came upon quite a number of the ancient 
wooden pipes formerly used to convey water 
through the streets of London. They consist of 
small elm trees, usually about ten or twelve inches 
in diameter, cut into six or seven feet lengths, and 
were laid down in the early days of the New River 
Water Company, when Sir Hugh Myddelton’s great 
enterprise was in a less flourishing condition than 
it is in modern times. Elm was used as it was 
found to resist the pressure of the water better 
than any other cheap timber, and was less liable to 
decay. The pipes were of the rudest construction, 
being simply the trees denuded of their bark, and 
bored with a hole six inches in diameter. One end 
of each length was tapered to fit into the slightly 
widened bore of the length laid before it, and a few 
blows of a wooden mallet served to fix it into its 
place. The pipes were very troublesome. They 
were liable to burst during frosts, they leaked 
considerably, and they had to be a 
renewed. Nearly four hundred miles of them 
were laid in London, and, as it was not worth 
the trouble to take them up when they were 
gradually replaced by metal pipes, there must be 
many scores of miles of them still underground.” 
London was not the only place where 
water was conveyed in wooden pipes. They 
were used in Hull. I am not sure of the 
exact date, but I think they were taken up 
in that town, and their place supplied by 
iron tubes, somewhere about seventy years 
ago. A Mr. William Hall who had _ been 
Mayor of Hull procured some of them for the 
purpose of using them as drains under the 
“ gatesteads” on his property at Bottesford 
and Yaddlethor near here. They were 
fashioned like those of London, as above 
described. I cannot be sure of what kind of 
wood they were made. Epwarp PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


NAME SysTeM AMONG THE RED Men.—The 
names of the North American Indians are 
sometimes nicknames derived from personal 
peculiarities, such as Ba-oo-kish, the Closed 
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Hand (so called from a burn which had caused 
the sinews to contract), Cut Nose, No Knife, 
or White Forehead, from a scar. Nicknames 
might also be derived from biographical in- 
cidents, as 
Man afraid of his Horses. But the majority of 
names were given at birth and in a manner 

uite unique. When the child was born the 
ather went out of the lodge and gave his boy 
the name of the first object which met his 
eyes. Thus we may account for curious names, 
such as We-lo-lon-nan-nai, the Forked Light- 


ning; Ta-ton-ka-ig-oton-ka, Sitting Bull ; 
Mock-pe-lu-tah, Red Cloud; Black Kettle, 
Black Horse, Wolf that lies down, Crouching 


Panther, Big Eagle, Tall Bull, Little White 
Bear, Hairy Bear, or Black Hawk—to give 
only the translations of some names, without 
inserting the polysyllabic forms given by 
Catling. Isaac TAYzoR. 


‘Beware THE Cart,’ 1584.—It is now 
rather more than forty years since a descrip- 
tion of this very curious old book, supposed 
to be unique, was given in ‘N. & Q.’ (1" 8. v. 
318), and in reply to the inquiry what had 
become of it since it was bought by the late 
Thomas Thorpe at the sale of Heber’s books, 
it was suggested just a year after (1"S. vii. 487) 
that it had probably been bought by Dr. 
Thackeray, of King’s College, Cambridge, and 


iven by him with the rest of his black-letter | 


ks to the College Library. Ido not know 
whether the inquiry was ever followed up; at 
all events, nothing has ever appeared on the 
subject from that day till now in ‘N. & Q’ 
Heber’s copy was, as | have said, believed to 
be unique, and to this day I have never heard 
of any other. One thing is very certain, viz., 
that Dr. Thackeray never had Heber’s copy, 
and therefore cannot have given it to King’s 
College, for after being some time in Thorpe’s 
hands it was bought by the late Mr. Corser, 
at whose sale in July, 1868, it was bought by 
Joseph Lilly. Beyond this I know nothing 
of it, and it may still be as Heber believed it 
to be, “ unique.” F. N. 


P.S.—Heber bought it at the Roxburghe 
sale in 1812. 


Ta-shunk-ah-ko-ke-pah-pe, the 


EARNSHAW AND THEODORE Hoox.—In ‘ The | 


Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook,’ 
by the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham (best known 
as the author of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’), 
there is an anecdote (p. 40) of the hero wit 

a companion, when finding themselves money- 
less during a long ride, obtaining a dinner, 
ao strangers, from Mr. E—w at Ruislip 
by Hook’s pretending that they had called 
owing to their wish to see so celebrated a 


| 


man. This anecdote is copied into Walford’s 
‘Greater London,’ vol. i. p. 243, and we are 
told that Hook said to his companion that he 
knew only the name of the owner of the villa 
at which they were calling, and that he was 
‘*E—w, the celebrated chronometer-maker, who 
got the 10,0007. premium from Government and 
then wound up his affairs and his watches [the 
latter operation, we may remark, required repeti- 
tion, though the former did not] and retired trom 
business,” 
There can be no object now in concealing the 
name of the chronometer-maker in question, 
it being evidently Thomas Earnshaw, who died 
in London in 1829. But it is not true that he 
received 10,000/. from the Government. That 
sum had been offered for a means of deter- 
mining the longitude satisfactorily ; and both 
Earnshaw and Arnold were awarded 3,000/. 
for their great improvements in the art of 
chronometer-making asacontribution towards 
the solution of the problem. W. T. Lyn. 
Blackheath. 


PALGRAVE AS PRoFEssoR OF Portry.—Re- 
viewing Miss Palgrave’s biography of her 
father, F. T. Palgrave, in ZLongman’s for 
May, p. 94, Mr. Andrew Lang makes these 
observations :— 

“Mr. Palgrave’s adventures with the Oxford 

Chair of Poetry suggest reflections. When Mr. 
Shairp left that tripod, Mr. Palgrave’s uncle, Sir 
Francis Doyle, succeeded for ten years. Then 
there was a contested election between Mr. Pal- 
grave and his friend, Mr. Courthope (1885).” 
As a matter of fact, Principal Shairp was 
Poetry Professor when he died, 17 Sept., 1885. 
He had held the post from 1877, when he 
succeeded Sir Francis Doyle, who had been 
occupant of the chair during the previous 
ten years. When Principal Shairp’s candi- 
dature for the post in 1877 was announced 
Palgrave, a likely and formidable rival, stood 
aside in his favour, and in due course his own 
turn came. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Twenty Best Books.—In spite of their 
world-wide empire a cosmopolitan taste in 
literature does not appear to characterize the 
British public. I find that 7ruth has been 
soliciting its readers for a list of the best 
twenty ks, and that thirteen of these are 
English. Happy land that has produced so 
many masterpieces when all other countries 
together have produced so few. France, 
“great in all the arts, in none supreme,” 
furnishes one name—Moliére—to the list; 
modern Germany, so distinguished for learn- 
ing and philosophy, nothing—not even Heine's 
poems ; Italy, two, Virgil and Dante ; Greece, 
one, Homer; Spain, nothing; Scandinavia, 
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nothing ; America, nothing. Or to state the 
verdict supplied by the list in another way, 
since the earliest mentioned of the English 
authors is Shakespeare, we have in three 
hundred years produced nearly twice as many 
books of super-eminent merit as all the other 
nations of the world (Palestine excepted) since 
the time when Homer sung the wrath of 
Achilles and the wanderings of Odysseus. 
Four of these books are ‘Ivanhoe,’ the ‘ Pil- 
rim’s Progress,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and Car- 
yle’s ‘French Revolution.’ Plato, Horace, 
etrarch, Tasso, Cervantes, and Victor Hugo 
find no place upon the list. And only a short 
time ago a noble marquis was complaining 
that there was never anything funny in the 
English newspapers. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Letter or Kine James VI.—In that curious 
and interesting volume ‘The Revenue of the 
Scottish Crown,’ edited by D. Murray Rose 
(Blackwood), is printed (among other things 
relating to the poverty of King James) an 
extraordinary letter from the king to the 
Clerk Register, wherein his Majesty pas- 
sionately remonstrates with his officials for 
neglect of duty and failure to keep appoint- 
ments. As there are no references in the 
volume, I would be obliged if any of your 
readers could help me as to the whereabouts 
of the original of this curious letter. 


“Ssavine Har.”—In ‘The Case of Eliza- 
beth Canning’ (Fielding’s ‘ Miscellanies’) that 
injured innocent is said to have had taken 
from her “one shaving hat, one stuff gown, 
and one linen apron which she had on.” 
What is meant by the adjective applied to 
the first article? HIPPOCLIDES. 


Reaisters: How to Reap THem.—Is 
there any guide published which would help 
a novice in deciphering old registers? Any 
information on this matter would be much 
appreciated. Conan. 


Portrait or Lizut.-GENERAL Sir WALTER 
Giteert, Bart., G.C.B.— Information is 
wanted of the whereabouts of an oil painting 
of Lieut.-General Sir Walter Gilbert, Bart., 
G.C.B., painted by Capt. Atkinson, of the 
Bengal Engineers, dedicated to the H.E.I. 
Company. It was engraved by Lupton, and 


published by Messrs. Atkinson, I believe, 
of Bond Street, between 1849 and 1853. It 
is not at the India Office, the National 
Portrait Gallery, Oriental Club, East India 
United Service Club, Government House, 
Calcutta, or in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
collection. R. SHUBRICK. 


De Creon Famity.—Could any of your 
readers favour me with the arms of the 
ancient family of De Creon or Credonia, and 
any account of the family itself? 

A. CRANE. 


Peat oN THE South Downs.—What does 
the presence of peat betoken under the fol- 
lowing conditions? On the South Downs, 
about ten miles from the sea, on a hillside 
with a slope of about 75° to the south, in the 
midst of no and sand land, there is an out- 
crop of peat about ten acres or so in extent. 
The peat is mixed with sand. The informa- 
tion is wanted for the purpose of deciding 
whether the presence of peat means a fault 
in the strata below, and coal at a less depth 
in consequence than at Dover. 

R. SHuBRICK. 


Joun Suovet.—Can any of your readers 
kindly give me _ information respecting 
John Shovel, mentioned by Charnock in his 
‘Biographia Navalis’ as captain of the 
Smyrna Factor in 1692, of the Duke in the 
following year, and of the Expedition in 1695? 
He died 1697. How is he supposed to be re- 
lated to Sir Cloudesley Shovel; and what 
were his parents’ Christian names ? : 


‘Mrs. Newrneton.’—Can any one put me 
on the track of a little story bearing this 
name, which I read in an old mag teul, and 
which must have appeared in a magazine 
about sixty years ago? It described the 
social misery caused by an excellent mistress 
who imagined that her personal intervention 
was necessary in all the details of the affairs 
of her household, and would not leave her 
servants to do their work on their own re- 
sponsibility. I remember that her grand 
dinner-party was a terrible fiasco. M. R. 


Tue Macnetic Pote.— Where is it? What 
is it? When was it discovered, and by whom? 
The Golden Penny of 10 Sept., 1898, contains 
an article headed ‘The Discovery of a Mag- 
netic Pole,’ commencing :— 

“The magnetic pole of the earth has long been 
an object of ardent search...... Nansen made a bold 
dash for it, but missed it by a goodly number of 
miles. But while explorers like Parry ‘seek the 
Polar ridge,’ the magnetic pole, and while its dis- 
covery remains in the, possibly, far distance, a 
magnetic pole has really been discovered......Prof. 
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Leist, of Moscow, has discovered a local magnetic 
yore at Kochetovka, in the government of 

ursk, Russia. We believe this is the first and 
only case of the kind on record.” 

In Inman’s ‘ Navigation’ it is said (p. 153) : 

“The needle, when it has been touched by the 
magnet, does not in general point to the true north, 
but to east or west of the true north.” 

In Sir Leopold McClintock’s ‘Fate of Frank- 
lin and his Discoveries’ mention is made of 


the magnetic pole in two or three places, e.g. 
(p. 229) :-— 

“We coasted along a granitic land, deeply in- 
dented and fringed with islands, and found it to 
be the general characteristic of the Boothian shore 
from Bellot Strait, until we had accomplished half | 
the distance to the magnetic pole.” 
And (p. 230) :— 

“On the Ist March oa we halted to encamp at 
about the position of the magnetic pole—for no | 
cairn remains to mark the spot.” 

Atlases and dictionaries do not always | 
make mention of it, but Black’s ‘ Atlas’ (1862) | 
gives its position as lat. 70° 6 N., long. | 
96° 50° W.; and Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary,’ under 
‘ Pole,’ says :— 

** Magnetic pole, one of the points in a magnet 
corresponding to the poles of the earth, the one 
pointing north and the other south; the place on 
the surface of the earth where the needle points 
vertically.” 

My own impression is that it was dis- 
covered more than fifty years ago, by either 
Sir John or Sir James Ross, and that a 
scientific investigation of the spot was made 
about twenty-five years since, but I may be 
mistaken. Also, Dr. Nansen’s expedition was | 
in search of the North Pole, z.e., the earth’s 
axis, not the magnetic pole towards which the 
compass —. As I have often met with | 
people as hazy as myself on this subject, and | 
equally puzzled to know where to look for 
information regarding it, | cannot but feel 
that it would be a great convenience to many 
to have a concise and reliable account of it, 
for reference, in ‘N. & Q.,’ if the Editor will 

rmit, and if some one who knows all about 
it will be good enough to give it. 

Rewicious Founpation at SuHere. —I 
should be greatly obliged to any reader who 
could give me particulars of a religious house 
which flourished at Shere in the fifteenth 
century. It was dedicated to St. John of 
Bethlehem. I have referred in vain to Man- 
ning and Bray and Dugdale. A. T. M. 


M.P. CLAIMING PAYMENT OF ExpEeNses.—In 
a newspaper paragraph lately I came across 
a statement to the effect that, after the union 


century 


of the Parliaments, a Scotch member of Par- 


liament raised an action against his constitu- 
ents for payment of his travelling and 
hostelry expenses, and that the Court of 
Session awarded him half-a-crown. Who was 
the member; what was the constituency ; 
what was the date of the action ; where may 
the decision be found ? P. 


Tue Genpver or “Cuurcu.”—In the Book 
of Common Prayer the word “church” is 
now neuter, now feminine, to judge by the 
pronouns which replace it. The same ambi- 
guity is found in Dean Kitchin’s article on 
‘The Church’ in the ‘Encyclopedia.’ Has 
any rule been laid down by grammarians of 
authority for the pronomination or pro- 
nounization of this word ? PALAMEDES. 


Burrs.—The place-name of Butts occurs 
in many parts of the country, reminding of 
the time when archery was a popular pastime 
among our countrymen ; but few of the hills 
which gave rise to the title are left. A pair 
of butts are still standing in a field near the 
Priory Church of Bridlington, East Yorkshire. 
I shall be pleased to learn if any others remain 
where anion was practised in Great Britain 
and Ireland. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

The Hull Press. 


“ DeseMEA.”—Is this name for a female 
known by any of your readers? What is its 
derivation? If comparatively recent, what 
is the date of its origin ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

12, Mayfield Road, Eccles. 


FLeetwoop Famity.—I should like par- 
ticulars of the connexion by marriage which 
existed in the middle of the seventeenth 
between the Fleetwoods of Pen- 
wortham (or Ellaston?) and the Westbys 
of in Lancashire ; and should be glad of 
references to any printed or MS. pedigrees or 
other authorities bearing on the point. 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


“Homo appitus NATUR&.”—Od F. Bacon 
a-t-il dit que homme ajoute a la nature, 
“Homo additus nature ” ? IsSANCHOU. 

3, Boulevard Richard-Lenoir, Paris. 


‘Tue History or A Convert.’ —Can 
any of your readers tell me where I could 
procure a book, ‘The History of a Noble Con- 
vert,’ privately printed, and circulated in the 
early days of the Tractarian movement, pro- 
bably in the forties? I should be very grate- 
ful to any one possessing it who would allow 
me a sight of it. 

Tue AutHor or ‘CHARLES Lowber.’ 

Lisaniskea, Blackrock, Dublin. 
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Dyson: Cotet.—In a luminous article in| or Coutrns.—What ground 
the ‘ Britannica’ on Mark Akenside the writer, | had Spenser for saying that the Irish derived 
quoting Wordsworth, tells us: “I seldom pass | the custom of wearing “long glibbes, which 
Hy the entrance to Dyson’s villa at Golder’s is a thick curled bush of yb mg hanging 

ill, close by, without thinking of the plea-|downe over theyr eyes,” from the Scythians 
sure which Akensideoften had there.” Willsome | (see ‘A View of the Present State of Lreland,’ 
correspondent kindly tell me where the villa | in Spenser's ‘ Works,’ “Globe Edition,” 1871, 
is situated, as the very next time I am driving | p. 630)? Is it certain that the word coulin 
in the locality I want to pay a visit to the |1s synonymous with glible? See 8 §. viii. 


shrine of this modern Mecenas ? 152, s.v. ‘Coulins.’ It would seem that while 
Where, likewise, was Dean Colet’s place in | the glibbes always hung over the eyes, the 
Stepney ?! M. L. Brestar. | coulens were long locks of any kind. 


James Hooper. 
“Rinces.”—In Longman’s Magazine for | Norwich. 


May, p. 57, Mr. Rider Haggard, speaking of | ‘ 
the havoc done by sparrows among ripening | Fretps BuriaL-crounp.—Has a 
grain, says that “in one plot they have nearly | complete list of the inscriptions in this his- 
stripped the ringes which are nearest the | toric burial-place ever been published? I am 
hedge.” What are “ringes”? -aware of the ‘History of Bunhill Fields,’ 
Tuomas Bayne. | Which contains the most notable among the 
Paton’s Walpole writes | but in view of the decayed and 
a7 May. 1749. Cunnin neglected state of the tombs and stones, it is 
“ol. ii 17 May, 1749, Cunningham’s ed.,| 4 matter which, if not already done, should 
vol. ii. p. 160) :—_ not, I venture to think, be delayed. Every 
Deven year of our present London atmosphere tends 
8, s ow rior to the pre- ars iffi 
sent Duke of Dorset, who loved him, and yechably to render the letters — the stones more diffi- 
: ” cult to decipher. Inscriptions I can remember 


was his brother, to persuade him to give it up. [ “ 
Is there any mention elsewhere of this con- are 
jecture as to Matthew Prior’s parentage ? eliteadiom, Gente. 


H. T. B. 
Priorres.—These were dissolved by 
Act of Parliament 2 Henry V.; but some had Beglics, 
been sold, by royal licence, to religious houses . oes 
in England. One of these was Weedon BASILICAS. 
Pinckney, in Northants (a cell of the Bene- (9 §. iii. 276, 322.) 


dictine house of St. Lucian at Beauvais), sold| Canon Taytor, in edvancing what he 
to the Cistercians at Bittlesden, Bucks. Were | characterizes as a probable hypothesis re- 
the alien priories which had been sold be-| garding the origin of the Christian basilica, 
fore the Act included in it and dissolved?| namely, that it derives, not from the 
Weedon Pinckney, both the manor and priory, pagan basilica, but from the synagogue,* 
was in the king’s hands later, and granted to} illustrates it by stating that the great 
Joan of Navarre, widow of Henry IV. On| synagogue recently uncovered at Caper- 
her death Henry VI. granted both to All| naum “proves to be of the exact type 
Souls’ College, Oxford, in whose hands they | of a basilican church,” &e. I am unable to 
still are. A. Hippistey Smiru. | see how this tends to prove any fact but 
Langton Rectory, Malton. one, namely, that the Hebrews directly imi- 
. _— tated Greco-Roman architecture. They were. 
EI 4 Lorp LOVAT, | it ig well known, unable to resist the zsthetic 
executed for high treason on Tower Hill, |: : 
Thursday. 9 April. 1747 ' ‘ ’ | influences brought to bearupon them by coming 
ursday, 9 April, 1747. Can any reader | 7 
kindly ly into intimate contact with the vigorous Wes- 
indly supply me with an accurate version ; ‘ ’ 
f the wel tern Aryans. If I do not err, Herod’s own 
of the we nown epigram on this nobleman : . a of Cori ; 
: = : temple displayed double rows of Corinthian 
ending with the line 
the of country off Ga? columns. — ius describes likewise a “stoa 
y criminals ie: | basilica” as belonging to that monarch’s 
I want the exact words of the original. Where palace. (Cf. Le Clere, ‘De Legibus Ritual. 
did it first appear, and when? Where (one | Veter, Ebrworum,’ t. ii. 1. iv.; J. Spencer, 
reference will suffice) has it been reproduced ? | Epist. Crit.,’ ix. 250.) 
To whom has the “skit’’ been attributed ? 


NEMO. * It is perhaps as well to recollect that this is not 
Temple. a Hebrew word. 
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_ Canon TayLor interestingly adduces the 
of the Christians adopting 
“the model of the places associated in their 
minds with condemnation to horrible death.” 
But surely this sentimental improbability 
is rather insecure in face of the evidence 

rding their practical methods of appro- 
priation. The worship of Christ, in the eyes 
of his early followers, could in few more 
satisfactory ways parade its victories than 
by converting to its own uses everything 
that was pagan. If they purified and con- 
secrated as places of worship the very 
spots associated with the barbarous torture 
and infamous punishment of their owf 
martyrs, why should Christians have drawn 
the line at purifying and consecrating the 
jeagnent halls where those martyrs had 
suffered trial and condemnation? Again, if 
a abhorred the very name of basilica on 
such accounts, why did they openly adopt 
that name? I fear that argument will, at 
least, not go very far. And surely they did 
not desire to be confounded with the ortho- 
dox Jews. 

If, however, it cannot be shown that the 
Roman Christians either had need to borrow, 
or did borrow, structurally from the syna- 
gogue, that does not alter the fact that their 
general organization and their ritual strongly 
reflected those of the synagogue, albeit 
other influences, Mithraic, &c., may have 
commingled with the reflection. 

Before the fourth century there were no 
Christian basilicas; nor, apparently, was 
the word éasilica adopted by Christians to 
designate their churches before the reign 
of Constantine. The early ‘“‘domus Dei,” or 
“dominicum,” was simply a chamber, occa- 
sionally an upper chamber, in the villa or 
the house of a Christian. The cemeterial 
“eubiculum” or “oratory” was a different 
structure, and was borrowed from the ordi- 
nary “cubiculum memorize,” or sepulchral 
pre-Christian chamber. These subterranean 
chambers display very various shapes ; some 
are circular and some are rectangular ; but 
they do not resemble the Etruscan type. 
And though they became the nuclei of cer- 
tain among the earliest Christian basilicas, 
such as those of 8. Ermete and 8S. Agnese, 


the Christian basilican form did not evolve | 


from them. Canon Taytor, however, does 
not attempt to trace the basilican form of 
church to these, but solely the cruciform 
domed churches. Both types are found 
united, needless to say, in these days; and 
the present basilica of St. Peter’s is, of 
course, a prime example. 

Of the original Constantinian Basilica Sal- 


vatoris (Lateran) but a few fragments remain 
embedded in the Borrominian walls of the 
nave, and are now covered over with paint- 
ings ; but that it observed the basilican form 
as well as name is generally accepted. That 
the Christians, whose sense of a 
Canon TaYLor inclines to consider somewhat 
deferentially, should have permitted, as they 
have in this instance, the name, not merely 
of a saint, but of the Redeemer himself, to 
become supplanted by the name of the pagan 
“Laterani” upon the site of whose pd 
the church had been erected, is worthy of re- 
mark. Archeologically, it is highly interesting, 
because it very happily conjoins things pagan 
and things Christian ; but it is needless to 
state that the Church, in learning so to desig- 
nate the mother church of Rome, had no inten- 
tion of gratifying mere lovers of history. Later 
in the same fourth century appeared the 
basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Cle- 
ment. These all seem to have been Christian 
constructions for the express purpose of 
worship, and may have been designed by 
the same hands that designed Constantine's 
basilica at Treves, or that other of Gratian 
in the same city.* 

But if we step into the next century, the 
fifth, what do we see but wholesale appro- 
and of pagan ceremonies, 
estivals, and buildings by the rightly 
triumphant Christians? And with regard 
to the last, it was not merely the appropria- 
tion of “templum,” and “des,” and “arcus,” 
but “ basilica,” and doubtless “schola.” If it 
became a principle with the Christian archi- 
tects, or those employed by Christians, in 
the fourth century to use not only the basili- 
can design, but also the name, it is an un- 
deniable fact that in the following century 
the pagan basilicas were actually converted 
into churches, of which the basilica erected 
in the lace of Junius Bassus (Consul 
317 A.D.) is an illustration. In A.D. 468 Pope 
Simplicius converted this into the church of 
S. Andrea (in catabarbara). (Cf. Ciampini, 
‘Vet. Monum.,’ i. 21; Hiibsch, ‘Alt-christliche 
Kirchen,’ s. 71 f. t. xxx. 15.) 

Once more, therefore, we come back to the 
unquestionable fact that purely practical 
considerations appealed to the authorities of 
the early Church in favour of the basilican 
form. They desired buildings in which 

* With these must be mentioned the original 
| basilica of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, built in_a.p. 370 

by Pope Damasus, near Bramante’s Cancelleria, on 

the site of the stabwarium of the “ Factio Prasina” 
| of the Circus Maximus, and also that other basilica 
of 8. Lorenzo, fuori le Mura, in reality a double 
one—doubled in a.p. 440. 
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their congregations could be assembled, and 
for this important purpose the basilican 
design presented far stronger recommenda- 
tions than any other. 

Sr. Crarr BaDDELEY. 


I thought that when Constantine adopted 
the Christian religion he granted some of his 
basilicas for the purpose of Christian worship. 
May we not even suppose that the practice 
of the new religion hele made crime less, and 
so fewer halls of justice would suffice ? 

The centurion who built the great syna- 
gogue at Capernaum was, suppose, a 
Roman. Would he not, therefore, probably 
follow the model of a Roman building? [ 
submit that every public room must have 
some adjunct, and cannot resemble the four 
walls of a domestic chamber : a theatre must 
have its stage ; a court its béma, or judgment 
seat ; a music-hall its orchestra ; even a large 
dining-hall its dais for the high table. 

I see Liddell and Scott’s dictionary quotes 
Plato and Strabo for (orod), a 
colonnade at Athens, and adds that at Rome, 
in the writings of Vitruvius, 1) BactAck? sig- 
nified a public building with colonnades and 
aisles in the Forum, where merchants congre- 
gated and trials were held, and that on the 
same plan Constantine built the Christian 
churches, which were hence called basilicas. 

On what better model could he have built 


them? For what the Christians needed were 
not temples, or sanctuaries, or shrines for the | 
dwelling-places of an idol deity, but places of 
assembly for worship and instruction. 
I have myself seen in Sicily a bench of | 


town-hall for their worship till they can 
build a chapel for themselves. 

So far as I can make out little is known of 
the British or Romano-British Church ; but 
till the withdrawal of the Roman army were 
not the Christians a small body and perse- 
cuted? Hence were they not more likely to 
haveasmallthana large basilica at Silchester ? 
Were they likely to desire or likely to ask for 
the use of the large basilica there? Or if 
they had asked, would the military autho- 
rities have been likely to grant it to them ¢ 

T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


I cannot but think the discovery of the 
synagogue at Capernaum has settled that 
churches were planned after synagogues 
before they came to be called basilicas. The 
introduction of anything derived from Greek 
temples is more modern than Wren, as he 
gave no church except St. Paul’s Cathedral 
any portico. His pupils designed Spitalfields, 
Shoreditch, and St. Martin’s at Charing Cross, 
and porticoes then became general in London, 
as at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Hanover 
Square, Limehouse, Greenwich, Poplar, and 
Marylebone, till the Greek fashion reached 
its climax in new St. Pancras, whose details 
are all from one Athenian building, the triple 
temple of Minerva Polias, Erechtheus, and 
Pandrosus. Only two of Wren’s churches, 
we must remember, are outside the City of 
London, namely, St. James's, Piccadilly, and 
one at Northampton. E. L. GaRBeETT. 


Horace WALPOLE AND His Eprrors 


judges sitting along the curved side of a| xi. 346, 492; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493; 9 S. i. 91; 
table, the president at the apex of the| ii. 75, 332, 531; iii. 54, 131, 257, 353).—The 
curve with a crucifix on the table before | following letter of Horace Walpole to George 
him. And in the House of Commons I think | Hardinge, dated 24 May, 1785, is published in 
the members of a committee sit in a semi-!| Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literary History’ 


circle, with a chair for the witness under | 
examination in the middle of the chord. 

The cathedral of Mainz has an apse at both 
ends. Apses were common in England in| 
early times, though now regarded as a mark | 
of French Gothic. I think they are universal | 
in Russian, Byzantine, and Armenianchurches. 
A part of the Armenian service consists of 
processions round the altar. 

And does not the westward (or, more 
accurately, facing the yple) position of | 
the Pope, like that of a Siosaltie minister, | 


confirm the notion that the bishop sat with 
his clergy on either hand, like a presiding 
judge or a steersman of a ship? When a little 
town in England is growing into a large town 
it is not uncommon for a denomination | 
hitherto unrepresented there to hire the, 


(vol. iii. p. 217) :— 

“Mr. Walpole cannot help troubling Mr. 
Hardinge with a line on a distress he has had this 
morning. A company came to see his house, and 
said they came from Hampstead, and that Mr. 
Hardinge had spoken to him about them ; which 
not having happened, Mr. Walpole did_not_ know 
what to do. However, as they used Mr. Hardinge’s 
name, Mr. Walpole (as another set was expected) 
offered them to come to-morrow, or to walk over the 
house now till the other company should come ; but 
they did not chuse either. Mr. Hardinge knows 
Mr. Walpole is always desirous of obliging him ; 
but he is so teazed with numerous applications, that 
he is forced to be as strict as possible ; and was last 
year obliged to print his Rules, one of which he 
takes the liberty of sending to Mr. Hardinge, which 
may save him trouble too, as it will an answer 
to those who may apply to him when he is not at 
leisure to write. Nor can Mr. Walpole admit any 
accidental company, when a day is engaged; nor 
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can the housekeeper show the house but by a written 
ticket.” 

Eliot Warburton, in ‘Horace Walpole and 
his Contemporaries’ (vol. ii. pp. 548-9), also 
prints this letter under date 1785, and states 
that, in consequence of this rebuff, “ Mr. 
Hardinge never troubled Strawberry Hill 
again.” From whatever source Warburton’s 
statement relative to a breach between 
Horace Walpole and George Hardinge may 
have been derived, the breach, at any rate, 
did not take place in the year 1785. This 
is apparent from a letter of Walpole to 
Hardinge printed in Nichols’s ‘Literary 
Anecdotes’ (vol. viii. p. 529). This letter, 
which is not dated, appears from internal 
evidence to belong to the year 1785. After 
touching on y Di Beauclerc, a balloon, 
and his gout, Walpole writes :— 

“T send you a new Strawberry Edition, which 
you will find extraordinary not only as a most 
accurate translation, but as a piece of genuine 
French not metaphysicked by La y sane by Thomas, 
&c., and with versions even of Milton into poetry. 
though in the French language. The Duc has had 
100 copies, and I myself as many for presents ; none 
will be sold, so their imaginary value will rise.” 


George Hardinge in a note appended to 
the letter states that “the book which he 
gave me was the Duc de Nivernois’ translation 
of Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Essay upon Garden Land- 
scape.” The Strawberry Hill issue of 
Nivernois’s translation is again referred to 
by Horace Walpole in a letter to Lady Ossory 
dated 17 Sept., 1785 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol, ix. pp. 12, 13). He asks how he 


“may send......a new book printed here...... It is 
the translation of my ‘ Essay on Modern Gardens’ 
by the Duc de Nivernois. I believe I mentioned it 
to your Ladyship. You will find it a most beautiful 
piece of French, of the genuine French spoken by 
the Due de la Rochefoucauld and Madame de 
Sevigné, and not the metaphysical ga/imatias of 
La Harpe and Thomas, &c., which Madame du 
Deffand protested she did not understand. The 
versions of Milton and Pope are wonderfully exact 
and poetic and elegant, and the fidelity of the 
whole translation is extraordinary.” 


The fact of the publicatitn of Nivernois’s 
translation in 1785 (see Dobson’s bibliography 
in his ‘Memoir of Horace Walpole,’ p. 313), 
and the identity of the names and expres- 
sions used in the two letters, serve to place 
that to Hardinge at practically the same 
date as that to Lady Ossory of 17 September, 
1785. As, therefore, Horace Walpole was 
in friendly communication with George 
Hardinge in September, 1785, it is obvious 
that the final breach referred to by War- 
burton, and supposed to have been the 
consequence of the letter quoted above, 


could not have taken place in the previous 
May. HeLen TOYNBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

P.S.—-I am much obliged to Mr. St. CLarr 
BapvE.ey for pointing out my mistake with 
regard to Painshill, which was a slip of the 
pen for Painswick. 


“NeEITHIOR” OR “ Brppinc ” (9% §. iii. 328). 
— Bidding letters,” sometimes called “ bid- 
ding forms,” are so common in Wales that 
the printers keep them in stock. The same 
form, with very trifling variations, will be 
found in ‘N. & Q.,’ iii. 114, 207 ; 7S. vi. 
406, 477 ; 8 S. ii. 245, bearing dates in the 
years 1800, 1806, 1838, 1850. I have one which 
I received twenty years ago. Brand, in his 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ refers to the custom, 
and gives a copy of the “bidding” from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1789, similar to that 
quoted by Mr. Hess. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE MADonNa« ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537; iii. 190, 376).—There is 
a black image of the Madonna in the Cathe- 
dral El Pilar at Zaragoza, of which Ford, in 
his ‘Handbook for Spain’ (p. 961, first 
edition), writes as follows :— 

“The holy image itself is small, and graven out 
of a resinous, almost black wood; but the most 
sacred representations of the Virgin, and especiall 
those carved by St. Luke, are very dark-coloured, 
‘black but comely’ (Sol. Song, i. 3), and are said to 
have been designed when she was tanned during the 
flight into Egypt.” 

Henry DRAKE. 

University oF RESIDENCE 
(9 S. i. 448 ; iii. 337).—Perhaps I have not 
grasped the point of this inquiry, but I do 
|not see why a college in the University of 
| Durham should be set in a category by itself. 
University College in the University of Dur- 
ham is to itsown university what University 
College in the University of Oxford is to that 
university. It has nothing in common with 
the various so-called (foolishly so - called) 
“University Colleges” which it is now the 
fashion to create up and down the ang § 


Herapic (9 §. ii. 490 ; iii. 370).—I would 
suggest to OrteL that the science of heraldry 
is of too exact a nature to bear such a very 
sketchy interpretation as he gives of the 
arms of Snode. The fact of his armorial 
plate being of fine quality and the painting 
executed in a superior manner is no reason 
for the supposititious accuracy of the arms. 
False hood ry may be engraved on a cup 
of precious metal, but the material of the 
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vbject, as a proof of the excellence of an 
outside subject, would only strike a super- 
ficial amateur, and never impose upon a 
careful heraldist. 


I have a china plate manufactured_by 
Copeland & (Garnett?), late Spode. Pro- 
bably this is the name which is mistaken for 
Snode by Orret. The usual specimens are, 
I believe, of a brick-red colour, but the one 
in my possession has blue flowers, &c. 

Wa. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


“HEELS GOWDIE” (9 S. iii. 386).—The 
editors of Burns, annotating the line in which 
this phrase occurs (‘Epistle to Colonel De 
Peyster, st. 7), simply say “heels over head,” 
prompted to the explanation, no doubt, by 
the general drift of the passage. Jamieson, 
in the ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ s.v. *Gowdie,’ 
writes thus :— 

“* According to all the information I can obtain, 
neither in the north nor in the south of Scotland is 
there any use made of Gowwdie by itself, or any de- 
finite sense attached to the term......As in one of the 
phrases it is equivalent to heels-o’er-head, it must 
undoubtedly have referred to some elevated part. 
....Armor. god denotes the bosom of a garment. 
osha But I prefer C.B. [Cambro-Britannic] gwddug, 
vulgarly, says Davies, girddw, collum, cervix. 
Lhuyd writes it gudhv, gudthug, ‘the neck, the 
crag,” &c. 

Jamieson also says that “gain hee {high} 
owdie” is a phrase used in Galloway an 
Dumfries to signify that a child is going 
fairly out, or walking alone ; and he suggests 
that this may mean “ walking with the head 

elevated, and so walking without fear.” 

Over and above all these things, one may 
be allowed here to refer to the fact that the 
poem in which Burns uses the phrase in ques- 
tion was written when he was manifestly 
dying, and to note its strength and flexibility 
of movement, its assertive vigour, its sense 
of the irony in life’s drama, and the inevit- 
able humour with which the poet encom- 
passes the Scottish de’il. THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Mr. A. L. Mayuew asks if any “Scotch- 
man” can answer his question. hy Scotch- 
man, or Scotsman? Would not any ordinary 
individual possessing the necessary know- 
ledge serve his purpose? However, my 
ancestors were of the Shaw clan, so I sup- 
pose I can lay claim to Scottish blood in my 
veins. The exact original meaning of “ heels 
o'er gowdie” is “head over heels,” or head 


over gown. I have a copy of Burns’s poems 
ore me as I write, and the glossary gives 
the following definition of “gowdie”: “Gow- 


die (heels o’er),-topsy-turvy ; presto!” It is 
James Blackwood’s edition, printed by Dunn 
& Wright, Glasgow, n.d. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


Tue SrecGe or Troy AND THE SIEGE OF 
BELGRADE (9*" §. iii. 126).—It is strange that 
in none, even of the recent editions of Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life’—neither in the “Globe Edition ” 
(ed. Mowbray Morris), nor in that of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, nor yet in the monumental 
“Library Edition” of Dr. Birkbeck Hill—is 
there any reference made, under the story of 
General Oglethorpe’s post - prandial demon- 
stration of the siege of Belgrade, either to the 
famous lines from the ‘ Heroides’ (i. 31-34) 
quoted by Mr. E. YARDLEY, or to the earlier 
ore (by which these were certainly sug- 
gested) in Tibullus (I. x. 29-32) :— 

Sic net pes coronatus] placeam vobis: alius sit 
ortis In armis, 

Sternat et adversos, Marte favente, duces, 

Ut mihi potanti possit sua dicere facta 

Miles, et in mensa pingere castra mero. 

A crying instance this, surely, of the per- 
sistent tyranny of the Dryasdust tradition 
in matters editorial! As the editors agree 
in ignoring Ovid, we cannot wonder that they 
should ignore Thackeray also. Consistently 
and with one consent they say nothing of the 
following pleasant incident (based, we may be 
sure, on Boswell’s ‘Siege of Belgrade’ story) 
in ‘The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.’ 
The resplendent Mr. Boyle, coming from 
Court to call on Addison at his wee lodg- 
ing in the Haymarket, finds the t seated 
with Esmond at a table on which, with the 
aid of a little wine and some bits of tobacco- 
pipe; the soldier is making out a plan of the 
vattle of Blenheim :— 

** * How goes on the magnum opus, Mr. Addison?’ 
says the Court gentleman...... iy Je were but now 
over it,’ says Addison...... ‘Here is the plan on the 
table: hac ibat Simois, here ran the little river 
Nebel: hic est Sigeia tellus, here are Tallard’s 
quarters, at the bowl of this pipe, at the attack of 
which Captain Esmond was present. I have the 
honour to introduce him to Mr. Boyle; and Mr. 
Esmond was but now depicting aliquo preelia mixta 
mero, when you came in.’” — ‘ Esmond,’ Book II. 
chap. xi. 

Can any one, by the way, indicate the 
provenance of this last phrase —“ Aliquo 
prelia mixta mero”? It does not occur 
in the context of “Hac ibat Simois,” &c. 
(the locus classicus cited by Mr. YARDLEY), 
which Thackeray puts into Addison’s mouth 
a line or two above ; neither is it found{else- 
where in Ovid, nor, so far as I can discover, 
in any other old Latin poet. Yet from his 
manner of using it here, and again later on 
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(Book ITI. chap. ix.), I am persuaded that 
when he assigned the phrase to Addison 
Thackeray believed it to be part and parcel 
of the docus classicus aforesaid. For once the 
novelist’s fine memory seems to have played 
him false. Possibly “ Aliquo,” &c., is just a 
fragment of some forgotten university prize 
poem, or even of some old school or college 
exercise—the writer’s own, or a friend’s. Or 
it may be merely the faltering offer of a 
memory faintly stirred by the intermittent 
chime of Ovid’s “ Aliquis......prelia mensa 
ieniiat mero,” in ‘ Heroid.,’ i. 31, 32 :— 
Atque aliquis posita monstrat fera prelia mensa, 
Pingit et exiguo Pergama tota mero. 
T. Hutcuinson, M.A. 


CLANMOLINESPICK (9% §. iii. 169). — Mr. 
WILLcocK does not give the title of the tract 
from which he has taken the words mentioned 
in the query ; by so doing he would have saved 
time and search. On referring to my copy 
of ‘A peculiar Promptuary of Time, &c. 
(with) the true Pedigree and Lineal descent 
of the, &c., Urquharts in the house of Cro- 
martie, &c.,’ London, 1652, at p. 12 I find a 
partial explanation of Clanmolinespick. It 
says :— 

**Molin, a.c. 1534. This is he that came with 
Gathelus [Gaodhal, son of Niul, ancestor of the 
Clan-na-Gael] from Egypt into Portugal, and from 
whom are descended the Clanmolinespick.” 

The ending spick or espick puzzles me, un- 
less it is derived from the Gaelic speuc, to 
diverge, divaricate, referring to some division 
of the clan ; or spick (adv.), quite, very. If 
so, it would mean the real or true Clan Molin. 

At p. 17 is given :— 

* Rodrigo, a.c. 129. This Rodrigo (Roderick), 

being invited by his kindred the Clanmolinespick 
into Ireland, bore rule in that country, &c., that of 
him descended the Clanrurie.” 
I think Clanrurie has reference to Clan- 
na- Rory, Ruadhri (Rory or erick) 
Mor, son of Sithrich. This Rory was the 
eighty-sixth monarch of Ireland, and died 
B.c. 218. From him the Clan-na-Rory were so 
called. From him descended the families of 
Guinness, MacGuinness, Magenis, &c. As to 
the dates given in Urquhart’s work and in 
the list of the Irish kings, it is impossible to 
make them coincide. Joun 


JANISSARY ” S. iii. 384).—Caprt. HARRIS 
may be interested in the following explanation 
of the use of the word in the quotation from 
a book of 1612, “Jesus Christ being our Pilot 
and Jenisarie”—an explanation clear to all 
who know Persian and have read Eastern 
——— Three hundred years ago, and 
ind to much later times, there was no 


settled system of transliteration from Eastern 
languages, ex. gr., the absurd spellings nabod, 
sepoy, palanquan, Cabool, and scores of others. 
Three hundred years ago the Emperor Akbar 
had Jan-nisdri regiments, and we read of one 
among the troops of the King of Oudh when 
he was deposed by us in 1856. A great many 
of the military terms and phrases used in 
Eastern Muhammedan armies—-from_far-off 
India to the nearer Turkey—-were of Persian 
origin. Jannisdri was one of these; a per- 
fectly correct and well-known Persian com- 
pound, from jdn=life and nisari=exposing 
or devoting. Jén-nisdr is one who exposes 
or devotes his life, and Akbar’s (and his 
predecessors’) jannisaries were like the modern 
Ghdzis, careless of their own lives. No doubt 
the writer of 1612 above quoted used the 
word as being a very applicable epithet for 
our pilot Jesus Christ, who had devoted his 
life for his followers. MIcHAEL FERRAR. 


I do not think this was at all an uncommon 
word in the singular. Henry Blunt in his 
‘Voyage into the Levant,’ fourth edition, 
1650, p. 9, says :— 

“First, I agreed with a Janizary at Venice, to 
find mee Dyet, Horse, Coach, Passage, and all other 
usuall charges, as farre as Constantinople: Then 
upon the seventh of May, 1634, I embarg’d on a 
Venetian Gally with a Caravan of T'urkes and ewes 
bound for the Levant.” 

It will be observed that Janissary here 
bears the sense employed by Lavender in the 
passage quoted by Capt. Harris, namely, 
that of a courier or guide. Blunt’s Janissary 
was exposed to some temptation, as “scarce 
any day past but some or other cheapned” 
his master with him, with a view to pur- 
chasing him as a slave ; but he seems to have 
been a faithful fellow. W. F. Pripeavx. 


A Martyr Bisnop or ARMAGH (9 S. ii. 
525; iii. 371).—The erudite Rev. J. B. 
McGovern under the above heading, when 
referring to Primate MacGauran or McGovern, 
has made a slight slip in stating that the 
identity is further established by the state- 
ment of the ‘Four Masters’ (ad an. 1593), 

“he was sent by the Pope to encourage the Catholic 
nobility of Ireland to defend their religion, and also 
brought promises of assistance from Philip I1., King 
of Spain.” 

The excerpt is taken from a ‘History of 
Ireland, 1844,’ p. 497, by the Abbé MacGeo- 

hegan, translated from the French by P. 
O'Kelly, Esq. (the name is spelt MacGowran 
by O’Kelly). The accomplished O’ Donovan, in 
a footnote to his translation of the ‘ Four 
Masters,’ vol. vi. pp. 1938-1939, under the 
year 1593, gives extracts from Camden, and 
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Philip O'Sullivan Beare, ‘Hist. Cathol. 
Iber.,’ tom. iii. 1. ii. c. 6, anent the Primate. 
Much information concerning our patriotic 
clansman can be obtained from perusing my 
articles in the back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
under his name. 
Joseph Henry McGovern. 
Liverpool. 


Deap Foxrp (9 §. iii. 68, 153).—This is 
clearly a member of a family well known in 
Wiltshire as including “dead hedge,” “dead 
roof,” “dead pen” —all dead because made 
of dead materials. The replies at the last 
reference are unsatisfactory. Mr. Tate's 
explanation, illustrated by an original inter- 

retation of “dead-heat,” lacks authority. 
Mr. Peacock’s reference to “dead wall” —that 
is, a monotonous wall without break or relief 
— is, I think, scarcely germane. 

COLLINGBOURNE. 


This subject has involved the term “dead 
wall,” which, in my youngest days, meant a 
continuous wall without variation, 7.e., with- 
out any opening, as doors or windows ; gener- 
ally, of course, a mere boundary wall, such 
as surrounds old-fashioned college grounds at 
Oxford, &c. We also speak of “ —— 


CuurcH oF ALLHALLOWS THE GREAT, 
Lonpon (9 §. iii. 388).—The following extract 
from the City Press of 12 September, 1896, 
gives the whereabouts of the beautiful 
interior fittings of the late church :— 


“To the church which now serves the Allhallows’ 
yarishioners — St. Michael Paternoster Royal, on 
ollege Hill—were taken the organ case, the stone 

statues of Moses and Aaron, formerly affixed to the 
Allhallows’ reredos, some of the wood carving, and 
the curious figure Charity from the front of the 
organ gallery. To St. Margaret, Lothbury, have 
gone the magnificent screen, the pulpit and sound- 
ing-board, the sanctuary rails—which were saved 
from ignominious sale only by the generous zeal of 
Canon Ingram—and the fine brass candelabra, 
whose candles now shed their light through electric 
globes. Farther afield—literally afield—may be 
found the communion table, which is represented 
in the illustration. They who would disccver it 
must journey to Parliament Hill, Gospel Oak, to 
the parish of Allhallows, North St. Pancras, whose 
vermanent church is now being built partly from 
unds derived from the sale of the site of Allhallows 
in Thames Street.” 


The Daily News of 18 July, 1894, contains 
a brief but interesting description of the late 
church, and some of the items named in the 
above account. 


Everarp Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Most of the carving formerly in this church 
remains in the City. * 


he magnificent chancel 


screen and the sounding-board have been 
erected at St. Margaret, Lothbury (behind 
the Bank), in relatively the same positions as 
they occupied at Allhallows’. The pulpit and 
some twisted rails of Allhallows’ are also at 
St. Margaret’s, but are not yet utilized. The 
organ case, a curious figure of Charity with 
other carving, and the stone statues of Moses 
and Aaron, are at St. Michael Paternoster 
Royal, College Hill, Cannon Street. Both 
churches are open at midday. There is no 
ground for attributing the carving to Gibbons, 
but there are various substantial reasons for 
believing it to be English, not foreign. There 
is a monograph on the whole matter in MS. 
in the hands of Canon Ingram. It is too 
long for publication, but I hope to rewrite it 
in an available form at some future time. 
ALLEN 8. WALKER. 
Adelaide House, John Street, Hampstead. 


Currous MisquoraTion §. ii. 205, 312, 
454).—Mr. Bresbar, who seems to have been 
misled by the statements of some inaccurate 
commentators on the Gospels, has called the 
words of Jesus on the cross, which are given 
in Aramaic (the Hebrew of his age) by the 
Evangelists Matthew and Mark, “a mis- 
quotation.” Now they were not intended 
to be a quotation, but an interpretation. It 
is not said nor implied by the writers that 
a quotation is given, and they certainly knew 
the meaning of that term. In fact, Jesus as 
little wished to quote the exact words of 
David as we wish to quote the Old English 
version, “Min God, min God, hwi forlete 
thu me?” when we read, “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

As to why Jesus of Nazareth used Aramaic 
in this case, Chrysostom replies (Oxford 
translation) :— 

“ He saith, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ?’......even 
to his last hour ring witness to the Old Testa- 
ment, and not simply a cry from the Prophet, but 
also in Hebrew, so as to be plain and intelligible to 
them.” 

T. C. Grtmovr. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


“Gow” (9 S. iii. 386).—My grandfather, a 
Fife farmer, and one of the closest and most 
systematic observers of atmospheric varia- 
tions that I have known, never failed to note 
and comment on the appearance of this 
phenomenon, which he called a “ weather- 
gaw.” He was always up and about the place 
and the grounds before other igo were 
astir, and his early habits brought him both 
meteorologicalexperience and a storeof health 
and strength that sufficed for a long life. 
When he satdown to breakfast with the family, 
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it was no uncommon thing for him to report the 
appearance of a “weather-gaw” or a “stob” 
(thestumpof arainbow)some hours previously, 
and to make in consequence a sure forecast 
of the rough weather that would presently 
follow. He died in 1873, so that the actual 
use of “gaw” (or “gow”)in Scotland is nearly, 
if not quite, contemporary. I should fancy, 
however, that among country people (although 
the farmer now trusts more to the barometer 
than to his discernment of signs) the word 
has current value at the present moment. 
Its etymology I do not discuss, but the dif- 
ference between the “ gow” of Angus and the 
“gaw” of Fifeshire will surprise no one that 
is familiar with the provincialisms of the two 
counties. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


This word is used hundreds of thousands 
of times daily in the West Riding of York- 
shire as an interjectionary phrase. Thus the 
ejaculation “By gow,” “ Egow,” and “Gow, 
lads, bud I did enjoy misen,” is similar to 
“By Jove,” “By George,” and “By Gad.” 
I notice that Mr. Mayuew is at Oxford. 
Prof. Joseph Wright, Ph.D., of ‘ Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ fame, will, I know, be glad to see 
him and have a chat with him on gow or any 
other Yorkshire word. For instance :— 

If ivvery divel fan his match, 
Ther seed an’ breed, be gow! 
Wad mak’ a hell atop o’ t’ eearth 
As ut as that below. 
The above example occurs in the sixth verse 
of ‘T’ Creakin’ Gaat,’ a poem to be found in 
Ben Preston’s ‘ Dialect Poems,’ p. 261 (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co., 1881). There are several 
pages of a glossary, and the word /egow is 
thus explained by the editor (the late Mr. 
T. T. Empsall, President of the Bradford 
Historical and Antiquarian Society) :— 

* Begow, an exclamation or oath (Leeds Dialect, 
». 261). This is evidently a mere exclamation or 
armless expletive with our author, as well as the 
kindred words egov, igow, and by megs.” 

Mr. Preston is an octogenarian poet, and 
has been included by Baring-Gould in the 
latter’s ‘ Yorkshire Oddities.’ 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


Winpsor CuHarrs (9 iii. 349). —In 
*N. & Q..’ 7 S. ix. 487; xi. 12, the earliest 
date of “Windsor chairs” is assigned to 
Smollett in 1759, but there is no reason given 
for their bearing this name. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


GoopHatt, Yorks (9 §. iii. 227, 278).— 
There is Goodale House, or Goulsdale, a 


hamlet three miles from Rudstone, mentioned 

by Dugdale in his ‘Curiosities of Great 

Britain,’ vol. ii. p. 852, which perhaps may be 

the place your correspondent is inquiring 

after. Cuas. H. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Yeep or (9 iii. 369).—There 
can be no doubt that Edith and its shortened 
form Ede are meant. So in dialect we meet 
with yale for “ale,” yerth for “earth.” In 
London Edith is usually shortened to Edie, 
but the monosyllabic Ede is not unfrequently 
heard. F. ApDAMs. 


The explanation is easy: Yeedith is a pro- 
vincial form (in familiar speech) of Edith 
(A.-S. Eadgyth); and Yeed is “short” for 
Yeedith, as Ede, Edie, are familiar abbrevia- 
tions of Edith. So Falstaff calls Poins Yed- 
ward (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ L. ii. 149) ; and Slender buys 
two Edward shovel-boards for two shillings 
and twopence apiece from Yead Miller (Ede, 
Edward : ‘ Merry Wives,’ I. i. 160). Compare 
the surnames Yarnold, Yellen, Yeaton, Youl- 
ton, evidently variants of Arnold, Ellen, 
Eaton, Oulton. <An initial » occasionally 
develops in common words. Thus the verb 
ren, run (“to run cheese”), which in Derby- 
shire assumes the form of ern (erning=rennet 
or runnet) from A.-S. trnan (to run), is found in 
Scottish speech under the form yearn. “It 
sall be my faut if a better [cheese] was ever 
yearned in Lowden,” writes Jeanie Deans to 
her father (‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ ch. xxxviii.). 
In the same story the word Yerastian (Eras- 
tian) occurs. T. HutcHrson. 


BisHop Hooper’s VestMENTs §. iii. 209). 
—There was an anonymous ‘ Answer’ to this 
anonymous ‘ Examination,’ dated 1566. 

W. C. B. 

AutHor or Verses §. iii. 288, 391).— 
Was not Dryden’s idea probably suggested 
by Shakespeare’s attribution to Hope ?— 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

* King Richard IIT.,’ V. i. 23, 24. 
NEMO. 
Temple. 


‘THe THREE SERGEANTS’ (9 §. iii. 108, 374). 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Darirncron for 
kindly replying to my query. Can he tell me 
under what title William Morris published 
his adventures in 1848, and who was the 
publisher ? GUALTERULUS. 


CronBaNneE HAtrrenny (9"" S. iii. 327).—It 
was stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x. 200, that this 


was one of the Irish tokens described in that 
useful work James Conder’s arrangement of 
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‘ Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets,’ ed. 
1799, pp. 196, 319. Another correspondent 
(6 S. xii. 469) describes one in his possession, 
and asks for certain information respecting 
it to which no reply has appeared. A copy 
of Conder’s work with MS. additions is in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Patrerson should consult Batty’s 
‘Copper Coinage of Great Britain,’ pp. 376- 
383, which gives a description of a large num- 
ber of varieties, and states that it is impos- 
sible to give detailed particulars of each 
variety — Conder’s ‘ Provincial Coins and 
Tokens,’ 1799, pp. 196-8. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Eprrarn At DrocHepa §. iii. 346).—In 
the year 1887 I copied this epitaph from 
a somewhat decayed stone in St. Philip's 
Churchyard, Birmingham. From my _note- 
book I now extract the inscription as follows: 

To the memory of 
Thomas Barker 
who died January the 22" 1781 

aged 30 years. 
O cruel death how could you be so unkind 
To take him before and leave me behind 
You should have taken both of us if either 
Which would have been more pleasing to the 

survivor. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


An almost identical epitaph is still to be 
seen upon a tombstone near the south-west 
corner of the church of St. Philip, Birming- 
ham, to the memory of one Barker, who died 
22 Jan., 1781. Bens. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


“Foy Boat” (9S. iii. 385).—The late Dr. 
C. T. Richardson, in his ‘ Fragments of History 
pertaining to the Vill of Ramsgate’ (1885), 
p. 20, says :— 

“We are told that the mariners of Ramsgate, in 
addition to their ordinary occupations of fishing 
and farming and other such matters, earned a con- 
siderable livelihood by attending in their boats to 
the wants and requirements of the ships of the East 
India Company both in the Downs and in their 
passages thereto, in their due seasons; and also 
upon other ships, which were now increasing 
meaty, both in number and size. This service was 
called ‘ foying,’ and subsequently ‘ hovelling.’” 

The Rev. John Lewis, in his ‘History and 
Antiquities of the Isle of Tenet,’ second edi- 
tion, 1736, p. 32, says :— 

“They who live by the Sea-side are generally 
Fishermen, or those who go Voyages to foreign 
Parts, or such as depend on what they call Foying, 
i.¢., going off to Ships with Provisions, and to help 
them in Distress, &c.” 


In his vocabulary of Thanet words (0.c., p. 35) 
Mr. Lewis gives :— 
. “ Foi, Fr. Voie, A Treat at going abroad or coming 
ome. 

* Hufiler, one that carries off fresh Provisions, 
&c., to Ships.” 
The latter word was generally spelt hoveller, 
and in addition to the “ Foy Boat Inn” (hodie 
Hotel), there is another tavern in Ramsgate 
which is known as “The Hovelling Boat.” 
This inn, which is situated in York Street, 
was considered by Dr. Richardson to be one 
of the oldest buildings in the town. I find 
that the old sign of “The Foy Boat,” which 
is mentioned by Mr. THoMAs, is now aftixed 
to the wall of a warehouse overlooking a 
chalk-pit outside the South-Fastern Railway 
Station at Ramsgate. W. F. Pripeaux. 


The ‘ Dict. of Kentish Dialect’ gives foying 
as “victualling ships ; helping them in dis- 
tress, and acting generally as agents for 
them.” <A foy boat would be one so em- 
ployed ; whilst a foy is “a treat given to a 
person on going abroad or returning home.” 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


CAPTURE OF SEVILLE (9 §. iii. 327, 395).— 
General Villatte was in command of the 
French. When Soult left Seville, taking 
with him the best of the troops, Villatte 
remained at the head of a force quite inade- 
quate for any efficient defence. A good man 
for such thankless tasks, he did all he could, 
and drew off his troops in safety. A wounded 
British officer fell into his hands. In spite of 
his weak condition he was fastened to a gun- 
carriage and hurried away in the retreat. 
According to Southey this miserable act was 
the fruit of a direct order from Villatte. A 
good account of the taking of Seville will be 
found in Southey’s ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War’ (vol. vi.), a work far too little known. 

GrorcGe MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Moraes (9 §. iii. 327, 395).—The French 
rearguard was probably under the command 
of General Villatte. He evacuated Salamanca 
on 29 May, and had been in more or less 
obstinate retreat before the allies since that 
date. This suggestion is backed by the treat- 
ment meted out to Capt. Lloyd, of the 
Hussars, who charged too far home and 
was taken prisoner. Though badly used 
(“ beaten,” according to Southey), he was left 
behind as the French fell back to Vittoria. 
Villatte, though a very capable ofticer, was 
not accustomed to consider the humanities 
of war. GEORGE MARSHALL, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
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Ramus iii. 348).—Mr. Andrew 
Lang wrote a short poem on Romney’s por- 
trait of Miss Benedetta Ramus, which will be 
found in his ‘Rhymes a la Mode.’ In the 
notes to the later editions of that collection 
a few biographical details are given. There 
is also a copy of the picture and a short 
account of the lady in the last edition of Dr. 
Busteed’s interesting ‘Echoes of Old Calcutta.’ 
It was in reference to this lady and her hus- 
band that George III. made his only joke: 
that he had turned Day into Knight, and 
made Lady Day at Michaelmas. Benedetta 
Ramus, afterwards Lady Day, died 20 May, 
1811. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Martin, a Game (9 S. iii. 408).—“ All 
sorts of people now played gleek or martin,” 
in the passage quoted, was my translation 
of “tout le monde veut jouer au glic, aux 
martres,” in an extract from Monteil (Amans- 
Alexis), I think, from his ‘ Histoire des Fran- 
cais des divers Etats, ou Histoire de France 
aux cing derniers Siécles,’ 5 vols. “ Martres” 
was “a game played with huckle-bones and a 
little ball,” and had nothing to do with cards, 
or “ mart,” or war of any but the most peace- 
ful sort. Cotgrave, who gives the above- 
quoted definition of this old game, explains 
“jouer au glic” as “toleacher ; to play at fast 
and loose,” from which a double meaning may 
be gathered, as applied to the phrase in his 


day. “Tricon,” he says, “is (at cards) that) 
which wee now call, a Gleek of Kings, Queenes, | 


Knaves, &c., viz., three of them in one hand 
together.” 


I hope these references may be of use to | 
J.S.M.T. It would be difficult to exaggerate | 


the value of Cotgrave’s ‘ Dictionary’ in this 
kind of inquiry. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED S| 


i. 389).— 
The lines beginning 
You should indeed have longer tarried 
By the roadside before you married 


are from a piece entitled ‘To One Ill-mated.’ written | 


by Walter Savage Landor, and quoted in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, July, 1869, p. 236. The writer of the 
article, the late Lord Houghton, states that the 
poem—one of the very last Landor wrote—was 
sent to the printers to be inserted in ‘ Heroic 
Idyls,’ but arrived too late. The following couplet 
precedes that quoted above :—- 

We all wish many things undone 

Which now the heart lies heavy on. 

STerHen WHEELER. 
(9 S. iii. 109, 218.) 
In Tennyson's ‘ Amphion’ in the original version 

(edition of 1842) the following lines occurred in the 
fifth stanza ;— 


The birch-tree swung her fragrant hair, 

The bramble cast her berry, 
The gin within the juniper 

Began to make him merry. 
I have heard that the poet removed the lines 
because they were untrue to fact, as he learnt that 
gin was not made from the juniper. 

Epwakp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Trip to Paradoxia, and other Humours of the 
Hour. By T. H. 8. Escott. (Greening & Co.) 
SEEKING to deride the inconsistencies and con 
tradictions of our life, social and political, Mr. 
Escott, to whom are owing many brilliant and 
faithful pictures of modern society, has employed 
a mothe not unlike that adopted by Voltaire in 
*L’Ingénu.’ For the Huron who is converted to 
| Christianity, and in each step of his conversion 
| seeks to conform to the letter of Bible teaching, 
| Mr. Escott takes Kalogathus, a no less ingenuous 
visitor from the country of Hilaria, who visits 
| Dumdum, the capital of Paradoxia, otherwise 
London, the capital of England, and seeks to under- 
stand the conditions in the midst of which we live. 
| No method better than that once more adopted has 
| been found of satirizing what in our manners and 
life is illogical or absurd, and the machinery Mr. 
Escott employs furnishes opportunity for some 
humorous sketches of our social life, politics, 
religious observances, and similar matters. Science 
is treated with no more respect than religion, and 
| the doctrine of evolution is bantered with much 
drollery. Underneath Mr. Escott’s badinage we 
find serious arraignment, and the shams of our 
social life are treated with as much severity as 
| they are by Raleigh in ‘The Lie.’ It is in regard 
to politics that ‘A Trip to Paradoxia’—as those will 
know who have followed Mr. Escott’s previous 
work, literary and journalistic, and his pictures, 
sometimes recognizable through the diaphanous 
disguise, of various political celebrities—will com- 
mend itself to a large number of readers. It is 
| with politicians, moreover, that the short sketches 
which form the second portion of the work are 
principally occupied, and such papers as ‘ How the 
|** House of Lords Question” was Settled,’ ‘How 
his Party lost Mr. Contango,’ ‘Lord Boscobel’s 
| Garter,’ and ‘The Cabinet Council’ could only be 
| written by one who was in the political swim. 
Scarcely more than jeua d’esprit are the entire con- 
tents, which are dedicated to Lord Rosebery. They 
are, however, good-natured as well as diverting, and 
are not unwortay of the author of * Personal Forces 
of the Period.’ A pleasing portrait of Mr. Escott is 

prefixed to the volume. 


A New Dictionary of the Terms, Ancient and Modern, 
of the Canting Crew, dc. By B. E., Gent. (Smith, 
Kay & Co.) 

We have here a facsimile reprint of a scarce and 

curious book, which is the foundation of the sub- 

| sequent canting dictionaries of Grose and others. 

The original stole, towards the close of the seven- 

teenth century, unostentatiously into existence. 

What personage is hidden behind the initials B. E, 
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is unknown. The date of publication of the volume 
is conjectural, and nothing is to be learnt concern- 
ing it except that it was reprinted in 1725, and that 
both the first and second editions have of late been 
unobtainable. The philological value of a book 
such as this diminishes with the progress of the 
various important dictionaries now in course of 
publication. Not so its interest. Romany lan- 
age, thieves’ jargon, and similar matters appeal 
Soartly to a certain class of minds, and even 
when words are included in authoritative dic- 
tionaries, men will be found to prize the naive and 
curious definitions of works such as the present. 
The explanations, even when, as is not seldom the 
case, inaccurate according to the light of modern 
science, have a certain interest of their own. 
Who, for instance, that can consult the ‘H.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Bay-windows,’ will miss the account here 
given: “ Embowed, as of old, standing out from 
the rest of the Building. Stand at hay as Deer will, 
when closely pursued or being hard run, turn Head 
against the Hounds”; or that of ** Bill-of-Sale, a 
Bandure, or Widows Peak”; or, again, a proverb 
such as “‘ Fork is often Rakes Heir, or after a 
scraping Father comes a scattering Son”? Some of 
the words scarcely seem slang, as ** Molinet, a Choco- 
late Stick or little Mill.” Not a few of them are too 
coarse or too naive for extraction. A ‘“ Rumford- 
Lyon,” we hear, is a calf. The book is handsomely 
got up on excellent paper and in a limited edition. 
t is a mine of curious information and of amuse- 
ment in the shape of quaint terms of expression. 


The Cathedral Church of Durham. By J. E. 
Bygate, A.R.C.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

To the welcome “‘ Cathedral Series” of Messrs. Bell 
& Sons has been added an account of the noble 
Cathedral of Durham, the most magnificently 
situated of English ecclesiastical edifices. Few 
buildings have suffered more severely than Durham 
from the work of iconoclasts, and the name of 
Wyatt, to whom is due the demolition of the fine 
old Norman chapter house, which stood until 
nearly a century ago, is not the only one which 
stinks in the nostrils of the lover of ancient art. 
But for the interference of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, there is no knowing how far the ravages 
of this vandal would have extended. In dealing 
with the Cathedral Mr. Bygate has depended 
chiefly on his own knowledge. He has consulted, 
however, the works of some recent authorities. 
The illustrations are from sketches and drawings 
by the author, and also from photographs. Though 
slighter than some previous volumes, his work 
justifies its inclusion in the series. 


We have drawn attention more than once to the 
theories concerning totemism which Mr. Frazer has 
put forward in the Fortnightly on the strength 
of the recent work of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
on ‘The Native Tribes of Central Australia.’ His 
views are opposed in the present number by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. It is impossible to recapitulate the 
various points to which Mr. Lang takes exception. 
He refuses, however, to accept as “ thoroughly 

rimitive savages” the Arunta tribes, with which 
Mr. Frazer is concerned, finding in the insti- 
tutions under which they live a vast advance on 
what is thoroughly primitive. The opponents are 
evenly matched, and we can but commend to those 
of our readers whom such subjects interest a study 
of an argument it is impossible for us, within the 


limits assigned us, to explain. Mr. H. C. Shelley 
writes very sympathetically on ‘Thomas Hood’s 
First Centenary,’ and supplies from a private 
collection some interesting ethane, previously un- 
published, of Hood. These are, as a rule, character- 
istic, and the sketch generally of Hood’s relations 
with his mother-in-law, his lature wife, and her 
sisters has profound interest. We have always 
been of those who hold Hood a serious poet, and 
are glad to find our views apparently in accord 
with those of Mr. Shelley. Bernard Barton was of 
the same opinion, judging from what he says con- 
cerning “‘I remember, member,” in a letter 
from. Woodbridge, dated April 26th, 1828. We 
wonder if as a fact the letter, which is all in the 
second person, is so dated, or is not rather ** 26th 
of 4th month,” which at that time was the Quaker 
way? The Baron Pierre de Coubertin continues his 
‘ France since 1814.’ Mr. Archibald Little contrasts 
London with Peking, and Mr. Lowry Whittle deals 
with ‘Egypt after Omdurman.’— Writing in the 
Nineteenth Century on ‘Shakespeare in France,’ Mr. 
Sidney deals at some length with M. Jules 
Jusserand’s recently published work on the subject. 
To this he gives an adequate tribute, and he deals 
with the literary relations between the two 
countries. The most interesting part of his paper 
consists of a description of a work of Charles 
Nodier entitled ‘ Pensées de Shakespeare extraites 
de ses (Euvres.” This work, unknown to English 
scholarship, since no copy is in the British Museum, 
and apparently to French scholarship also, as it 
finds no mention in M. Jusserand’s work, contains 
some delightful expressions of homage. ‘ Shake- 
speare,” says Nodier, a man dear to the book-lover, 
“is a friend whom Heaven has given to the un- 
happy of every age and every country”; and he 
adds in his concluding sentence, ‘‘I am content to 
cast a flower on his grave, since I am not able to 
raise a monument to his memory.” Mr. Ernest M. 

wden gives, as the result of a conversation with 
Raja Sivaprasad, an account of ‘Jainism,’ which 
commends itself to us as the most merciful religion 
yet discovered. There are three articles consisting 
wholly or principally of wail—one, very eloquent, 
from Dr. Jessopp, called ‘ The Cry of the Villages’; 
a second, by Mr. Richard Davey, on ‘The Decline 
of Singing’; and a third, by the Rev. Anthony C. 
Deane, on ‘The Falling-off in the Quantity and 
the Quality of the Clergy.’ All deserve to be read, 
and will repay close study. There is, indeed, a 
fourth article, similar in tendency, on ‘The Decay 
in our Salmon Fisheries and its Remedy,’ concern- 
ing which we are not able to speak. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton advocates warmly *‘ An Imperial Telegraph 
System,’ and Dr. Arabella = answers Mrs, 
Ormiston Chant on the subject of ‘Woman as an 
Athlete’ with a courtesy and a logic which are 
not common in feminine discussions.— Mr. Bur- 
nand, of whom a capital picture is given, supplies 
to the Pall Mall some opening ‘ Punch Notes.’ 
These begin with Mr. Burnand’s connexion with 


the periodical, to which he sent some de- 
cidedly clever drawings, the first of which was 
reproduced by Leech. An account of his intro- 


duction to Mark Lemon and the beginning of the 
comic account of Mokeanna is very interesting; 
not less so that of the first Punch dinners and of 
the writer’s earliest association with Thackeray. 
The revelations are likely to form a popular feature 
in the Pa/l Mall. An account of the life of John 
Jacob Astor is given by one of his descendants, 
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Mr. William Waldorf Astor. ‘A Group of Anti- | 
Dreyfusards,’ illustrated from photographs, gives 
yortraits of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, General 
fercier, MM. Cavaignac, Jules Lemaitre, Brune- | 
ti¢re, and Coppée, and other eminent men who have | 
lent their support to the cause of prejudice and | 
persecution. ‘They are, it is needless to say, a dis- 
tinguished and very intellectual-looking lot of men, 
and one is puzzled to account for their aberration. 
‘Some Bridge Chauntries’ is an article of special 
interest to our readers. Mr. Clark Russell’s ‘The 
Ship’ is well continued.—The Cornhill supplies no 
fewer than three contributions on the subject of 
Waterloo, and all previously unknown. Mr. Mere- 
dith Townsend pays a pleasing tribute to Mrs. 
Oliphant. Mr. Karl Blind continues his ‘In Years 
of Storm and Stress.’ An account of ‘ Japanese | 
Ladies’ is quite delightful, and places Japanese 
womanhood in a light other than that in which we 
ordinarily see it. *Don Quexote: a Pineromance’ 
deals not too favourably with a recent and popular | 
play.—In Temple Bar is a very vigorous account of 
the fiercely contested battle of Landen. ‘The Siena 
Races’ furnishes further proof how cruel to animals 
are the Italians, in other regards so courteous and 
delightful. ‘The Luck of Acton’ resolves itself 
into a eulogy of Browning. ‘Women at Cards in 
the Eighteenth Century’ is a pleasant piece of anti- 
quarian lore, and * On Gardens’ and ‘*'The Knights 
of St. John’ are both to be commended.—In the 
Gentleman's Mr. Mackenzie has a thoughtful paper 
on * The Highland Clan System.’ Mr. Gore has an 
interesting paper on *The Sun’s Journey through 
Space.’ ‘Seventeenth-Century Scandal at Oxford’ 
and ‘ An Idyll of Provence’ may both be read with 
pleasure and advantage.—To a capital number of 
the English Illustrated Mr. W. A. Fraser contri- 
butes some very interesting stories of elephants. 
Mr. J. Stephen in ‘ Assassination as a Fine Art,’ a 
title obviously copied from De Quincey, gives an | 
account of Baltazar Gerard, Ravaillac, Felton, and 
other loathsome fanatics. ‘The Romance of a 
Diver’s Life’ constitutes agreeable reading. Most 
of the remaining contents consist of fiction.—To 
Longman’s the Rev. John Vaughan sends a pleasing 
article on ‘ Wall Flowers.’ is observations were 
principally taken in Hampshire. He might with 
advantage go further afield to Devonshire. ‘ Fire- 
arms and Armour’ is valuable as well as interest- | 
ing. In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang deals 
trenchantly with Mr. Beaven, who seems to have 
been the aggressor.—In a quite excellent number | 
of Scrilmer’s, which, however, reaches us rather | 
late, the first place is occupied by an account by 
Cecilia Waern of ‘The Modern Group of Scandi- 
navian Painters.’ Among numerous illustrations, 
chiefly of domestic interest, is an admirable portrait 
of ‘Mona’ from the Furstenberg Gallery, Gotten- 
rg, which serves as frontispiece. ‘Mona’ is by | 
Zorn, * Lisbeth’ by Karl Larsson. ‘ Young Peasant | 
Girls’ and ‘ Fishermen’ are excellent, as, indeed, | 
are many others. very interesting batch of | 
Stevenson letters is published, and accompanied by 
many views of Davos. ‘The Rough Riders,’ by 
Col. Roosevelt, and ‘The Battle of the Block- 
Houses,’ represent war contributions. ‘ Europe,’ by 
Mr. Henry James, will attract all readers. ! 


THe twenty-sixth annual issue of Willing’s Press 
Guide is before us, and constitutes a useful guide 
to the newspapers and periodicals of all countries. 

h succeeding year sees some improvement. 


WE have received The Natural Waters of Harro- 
gate, by Francis Wm. Smith, M.D., author of *‘ The 
Saline Waters of Leamington,’ &c. The publishers 
are Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward. 


A GREAT success seems anticipated by the Gros- 
venor Press with ‘The Imperial Gallery of Por- 
traiture and Biographical Encyclopedia,’ edited by 
Ww. Vilson, which will be issued by subscription 
and will contain seven hundred portraits of people 
of eminence. 


THE eighth annual exhibition of the Ex-Libris 
Society will be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on 16 and 17 June. A special feature will be 
ladies’ book-plates. Members and friends will dine 
on the I7th inst., after the annual meeting, the 
chair being occupied by Sir Arthur Vicars, F.S.A. 
Ulster King of Arms. Information may be obtained 
from Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the Hon. Sec., Public 
Library, Plymouth. 


HRotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

H. W. L. Hime.—The correct quotation is 
pustage it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? 

These lines occur in ‘The Pannel,’ I. i.. taken by 
J. P. Kemble from Bickerstaffe’s ‘’Tis Well it’s no 
Worse,’ and produced at Drury Lane 28 Nov., 1788. 
They are also found in Debrett’s ‘Asylum for 
Fugitive Pieces,’ vol. i. p. 15. 

E. Marcan (“‘ Milton’s Lament ”).—The lines you 
quote appear, we believe, in no edition of the poet’s 
works. 


W. F. C. (“Judas with Red Hair”).—See I* 8. 
. 605. 


< 


S. H. B. (Tic pév yap, &c.).—These two lines, in 
the first of which a@Ayo¢ occurs after obdiy, will be 
found in Euripides, ‘ Alcestis,’ 937-8. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


{Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


he FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1598. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENZUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had : 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENZUM for June 3 contains Articles on 

MR. WHEATLEY'S EDITION of PEPYS. 

EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. 

A BOOK of ARCTIC TRAVEL. 

HISTORY of EGYPT under ROME. 

A BOHEMIAN GRAMMAR. 

NEW NOWELS :-— When the ay 7 Wakes ; The Secret of Lynndale; 
‘The Farm in the Hills; Two n Captivity ; Shueypingsin ; a 


Rome ; Forbidden Banns; For Better or Worse ; Les Morts qui 
parlent 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY ain don of NEW BOOKS. 

GRANTHAM GRAMMA OOL; The of CLR- 
MENZA ; JUNIUS; ChoMWELL TERCENT AKY; LIBRARY 
for NASEBY. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—May on Field Artillery; Librar Taito, Geographical 
Notes; Societies; Meetings Next ‘Week ; oesip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy ; The Salons at Paris; Mile. Rosa 
Konheur; The ee Excavations ; The New Rembrandt; 
Notes from Rome ; Gossip. 


MU — ong ~The Week; Mediwval Music; Gossip; Performances Next 


ALso—- 


— :—The Tragic Drama of the Greeks; to Table; A Con- 
mporary Sonnet to Vittoria Accorambona, Gos: sip. 


The ATHENA UM for May 27 contains Articles on 
MR. McCARTHY’S REMINISCENCES 
GREGOROVIUS'S ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
The LATE EMPRESS of AUSTRIA 
The SCOTS BRIGADE in the NETHERLANDS. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Awkward Age; Master Passions; Tom-All- 
Alone ; Virtue’s Tragedy. 


DANTE LITERATURE. 

LOCAL HISTORY 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NRW BOOKS. 

NAGARJUNA and (ALIVAHANA ; The IDENTITY of CLEMENZA. 


Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Mrs. David's Account of crate Slate Weapons ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS -—Greek Coins at the Museum; Table ; 
The Royal Academy ; Minor Exhibitions ; Sales ; 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next on. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; “ Forked Heads’’; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. ILL. Joe 10,99. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W SEL PtH O 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED, 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the 
Works in Village and other Librarice, 


3 


SS 


ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ove ne ane 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 2, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 28 one each 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, January to June .. eve ose one ose 
—— For 1894, July to December... eve 


SUNDAY Vol. for 1889, 

UNIVERSAL The. Vols. ‘band? on os we ove each 

—————— Vols. 1, 3, and 4 (slightly soiled)... 

CHAMBERS’S SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1993... 
ol, for 18 eo ove 

Vol. for 1895 . ove ous pee ove oon eve oon ese ose 

a Vol. for 1896 . 

Vol. for 1497 . 

GOOD WORDS. 1892. Bdited by Donat "Macuzop, D. D. “Containing Nurse G. M. FENN 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898... ous 

May to Uctober, 1898 ose ove exe ose coe 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES WIOIRCULATION 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


ren PER 


6 | Longman’s ¢ 
Belgravia 7 6| Macmillan's 7 6 
Blackwood's 13 0 National Review 15 0 
Comtury ... sss | Nineteenth Century .. 16 0 
Contemporary Review ove 16 Pall Mall ‘ 6 
Cornhill .. Revue des Deux Mondes . 0 
Koglish Tijustrated 0 | Seribner’s 76 
Fortnightly Review . | Bar . 26 
Harper's ... 9 0 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living dail near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 


TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwrum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
JOHN FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, 
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